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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 



WE ARE BUILDING. 

We are building our homes on Eternity's shore, 

While we dwell in our structure of clay; 
We are shipping materials onward before, 

With the close of each hastening day; 
We are sending the thought that our spirit has wrought 

In the wonderful glow of the brain, 
And the timber is' grown from the seeds we have sown 

'Mid the shades of our sorrow and pain. 

We are building our home in the Valley of Life, 
By the side of Eternity's sea; 

And the work that we do 'mid the the scenes of earth's strife 
Shall decide what that home is to be. 

Every thought leaves its trace on that wonderful place, 
Every deed, be it evil or fair ; 

And the structure will show all the life lived below- 
All the sinning, and sorrow, and care. 

We are building our home — may the angels of light 

Bring us wisdom wherever we stray, 
That the mansion eternal be fashioned aright, 

And the sunlight of truth be its day! 
May the rainbow of love form the arches above, 
And our spirit be blest by the glimmers of rest 

We have sent to our home in the sky. 

— Selected. 



A VETERAN'S WORD PICTURE OF WAR. 

The following quotation from the Vermont Chronicle 
speaks for itself with a terrible eloquence. It is the 
account of an eye-witness, and the horrors of the tale 
could easily be matched, alas, in the experience of thou- 
sands of others of our gallant soldiers. You can love 
the warrior while you hate war. 

" The enemy are going to charge us. Orders run 
along the line and we are waiting until every bullet, no 
matter if fired by a soldier with his eyes shut, must hit a 
man. I select my man while he is yet beyond range. I 
have eyes for no other. He is a tall, soldierly fellow, 
wearing the stripes of a sergeant. As he comes nearer I 
imagine that he is looking as fixedly at me as I am at 
him. I admire his coolness. He looks neither to the 
right nor to the left. The man on his right is hit and 
goes down, but he does not falter. 

" I am going to kill that man. I have a rest for my 
gun, and when the order comes to fire I cannot miss him. 
He is living his last minute on earth. We are calmly 
waiting until our volley shall prove a veritable flame 
of death. Now they close up the gaps and we can hear 
the shouts of their officers as they make ready to charge. 
My man is still opposite me. I know the word is coming 
in a few seconds more, and I aim at his chest. I could 
almost be sure of hitting him with a stone when we get 
the word to fire. There is a billow of flame — a billow 
of smoke — a fierce crash and 4000 bullets are fired into 
that compact mass of advancing men. Not one volley 
alone, though that worked horrible destruction, but 
another and another, until there was no longer a living 
man to fire at. 

"The smoke drifts slowly away, men cheer and yell, 
we can see the meadow beyond heaped with dead and 
dying men. We advance our line. As we go forward I 
look for my victim. He is lying on his back, eyes half 
shut and fingers clutching at the grass. He gasps, draws 
up his legs and straightens them out again, and is dead 



as I pass on. I have killed my man. My bullet alone 
struck him, tearing that ghastly wound in his breast, and 
I am entitled to all the honor. Do I swing my cap and 
cheer? Do I point him out and expect to be congratu- 
lated? No, I have no cheers. I feel no elation. I feel 
that I murdered him, war or no war, and that his agon- 
ized face will haunt me through all the years of my life." 



THE INDIAN — SHALL WE EDUCATE OR 
FIGHT HIM? 

The Indian question will not stay settled till it is set- 
tled aright. Like a celebrated ghost it appears before 
each successive Congress and will not down. There are 
950 poor people called Utes. But they happen to have 
been crowded by our Government on to a strip of land in 
southwestern Colorado which proves to be more fertile than 
was formerly supposed. On this plea — what a plea! — 
it is proposed to shove them along over the boundary into 
Utah. "What white man under continually threatened 
'removal' could plant, farm, be calm, and prosper?" 
forcibly asks Mrs. Quinton, the President of the Women's 
National Indian Association. It will be the glory of 
some President of the United States to have seen in his 
administration the Government's promises kept, as, for 
example, the solemn covenant in 1880 to protect these 
Utes in Colorado, give them lands in severalty, help them 
to learn agriculture and to educate their children. 

Hear Gen. T. J. Morgan's recent appeal before the 
Board of Indian Commissioners : 

" Now we ask for $3,000,000 for education. Can it be 
justified? If this expenditure of $3,000,000 cannot be 
justified, then we ought not to have it ; if it can be, I 
think we shall get it. I think it can be, in the fact that 
we have taken the Indians' land and driven the buffaloes 
away and made it impossible for them to live. I think 
Mr. Thornton's statement, that the whales and walruses 
being taken from the people of Alaska imposes upon us a 
moral obligation to send them the reindeer, is correct. 
We have taken the Indians' land. We occupy what they 
once occupied. We have destroyed the buffalo and the 
fish. We have taken from them the salmon by the great 
salmon fisheries, and I think as a people we owe it to them 
as a debt to educate their children so that they can earn 
their own living as we must earn ours. 

" I think every consideration of economy is in favor of 
this appropriation. It is cheaper to educate a man and 
to raise him to self-support than to raise another gener- 
ation of savages and then fight them. There is a question 
of political economy here. It is cheaper to educate 
them, that they may become producers, that they may 
bring back to the national wealth more than people are 
putting in to educate them. 

" I believe that on the ground simply of sentiment, if you 
will, this money should be given. Four hundred years 
ago Columbus discovered America. It was then occupied 
by these people, and if they had been let alone on this 
continent, with all its vast resources for four hundred 
years, I believe they would have developed upon this soil 
a civilization of their own. We have made it impossible 
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for them to do that because we have driven them away 
ruthlessly as we did the Cherokees in Georgia. We have 
driven them from one place to another and have made 
their own civilization impossible, and have insisted that 
they take ours. We are to celebrate next year the com- 
ing of Columbus. We are to gather in Chicago, people 
from all parts of the world, that they may see our great- 
ness. We shall dilate before them upon our art, our 
science, our philosophy, everything that marks our great- 
ness. I shall have one of our industrial schools there. 
We shall point to that as a representative of the magnifi- 
cent work that this great people is doing for the remnant 
of the Indians ! Out of the abundance of our harvests, 
out of the enormous accumulations of our capital that 
has been produced out of the soil that belonged to the 
Indian, out of the abundance that has come to us from 
their heritage, we are spending a paltry sum that the rem- 
nants of these Indians may be lifted on to a plane of 
higher civilization ! I would justify this appropriation on 
the ground of national sentiment ; that it is a humane 
thing to do ; a generous thing to do. I believe we can 
justify it simply on these grounds." 



A THREATENED DANGER. 

The impending peril to which we allude is not a war 
with Chili, as many might infer from the title we have 
used. It is the fear of being placed in an " unpatri- 
otic " position by refusing to cherish and avow the hos- 
tile spirit now so prevalent. Many years ago there was 
a youth of eighteen who had a most unfortunate temper, 
and was a terror in the household. He was the only son 
of a man of large means, but of an iron will, and the 
stern methods of his father alwajs kindled his resent- 
ment. On one occasion when the quarrel between the 
two had become fierce and bitter, a friend of the family 
undertook to mediate between them. In doing this he 
embraced the opportunity to tell the parent that his 
severity had only developed and increased the child's 
infirmity of disposition, and he urged a milder treatment, 
in the hope of winning the youth thereby to see the folly 
of his ways. 

The father was angry and vindictive, and charged the 
friend with advocating filial disobedience, and with taking 
the part of one who had disgraced the home that had shel- 
tered him, and was bringing the gray hairs of the one 
who loved him best with sorrow to the grave. The more 
his adviser tried to calm the enraged parent the fiercer he 
became. The son deserved no leniency and would receive 
none at his hands. The only way to bring him to 
obedience was by laying stroke upon stroke, and as soon 
as he could put his hands upon him he would administer 
a chastisement the boy would never forget. This and 
much more of the same sort showed the spirit in which 
the family discipline had been administered, and the; 
suggestion that a little forbearance might be better than ! 
so much severity was deeply resented. 

Instead of softening the temper of the father the medi- ! 
ation only intensified his purpose to enforce obedience j 
by the strong hand, and when he found the son he pro- ! 
ceeded to its execution. The youth was now wrought up j 
to the pitch of resistance, and when he found the parental j 
hand too strong for him he drew a pocket-knife and ] 
plunged it into the father's heart. It was known to the j 



family that the friend had appealed to the father in the 
son's behalf, and this was at once reported in exagger- 
ated terms, which represented the mediator as one°who 
had aided and abetted a parricide. If he had succeeded 
in his design he would have saved both father and son 
from the sad doom that awaited them. But having failed 
he was held almost as guilty as he who struck the parrici- 
dal blow. 

When war was declared against Mexico one well- 
known statesman tried to stay the tide and voted for 
delay. He was often denounced for this as a traitor to 
his country and never recovered his popularity. He 
afterwards said that if there was a proposition brought 
forward to throw down the gauntlet to high Heaven he 
would not dare to say a word against it. After the out- 
break of the late civil war in this country every man at 
the North who had tried to soften the asperities of the 
previous controversy was looked upon with suspicion and 
was charged with being a " secessionist," no matter how 
strongly he was opposed to any severance of the Union. 
The venerable fathers who belonged to the Peace Society 
were hooted at for their efforts in the annual conference 
at Philadelphia to stay the conflict. The newspapers that 
were clamorous for blood were at liberty to publish all the 
proceedings of that memorable debate without rebuke, 
but one unfortunate publisher who for months before the 
outbreak had sought for conciliation in the interests of 
peace, was denounced for a brief extract of less than ten 
lines from the summary of the proceedings. The editor 
did not agree with the peacs proposals and had left out 
the long reports that filled the pages of his contempo- 
raries, but for the few lines he printed as a news item 
his paper was denounced and refused admission to the 
mails, although the administration papers had published 
not only every word thus condemned just as he presented 
it, but very much more of the same sort. 

It is dangerous to one seeking for patronage or popu- 
larity to speak in the interests of peace when the war 
spirit is abroad. And this is the threatened peril to 
which we now allude. Within the last two or three days 
several whose patriotism is above all suspicion have been 
fiercely assailed for their pleas in behalf of forbearance 
toward Chili, and have been openly accused not only of 
a desire to embarrass our officials at Washington, but of 
a want of loyalty to the government. They are " Mug- 
wumps without spirit," they are " cowardly defenders of 
wrong and insult," they are " without respect for the 
honor of our flag," and generally represented as unworthy 
of respect or popular support. Perhaps with this cau- 
tion they will take the alarm before their issues are 
tabooed by the Postmaster General and excluded from 
the mails by orders from that Department— A''. . Y. Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 



OPENING THE FAIR ON SUNDAY. 
It would be one of the worst things that could happen 
to the laboring classes if the opening of the World's Fair 
should prove the entering wedge to the overthrow of the 
very day which protects and ensures their rights and 
interests. Of all men they need God's appointed day of 
rest, and they should frown down all efforts to abrogate 
it at the instigation of infidels and of those who care 
more for the dollar than they do for God or man.— The 
Presbyterian. 



